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T T has been found necessary^ in making an acting copy of 
^ ''^ Henry VIIL" to omit a co7isiderable part of the 
original piece. The principal portions thus rejected are the 
Festival Scene ^ at Wolsefs Palace ; the scene of the inter- 
view between Queen Katharine and the two Cardinals; 
and the whole fifth act — with its episode of Cranmer's 
triumph^ and the christening of the infant prificess, after- 
wards Queen Elizabeth, Parts of the remaining dialogue, 
here and there, have also been excised, and a few transposi- 
tions of incident have been made — tending, it is thought, to 
condense the substance and accelerate the movement of the 
drama, ^*' Henry VIII,^'* in the original, is better for the 
library than for the stage, and, wheft represented without 
curtailment it has proved tedious. Its theme is the opposi- 
tion and subsequent ruhi and death of Cardinal Wolsey and 
Queen Katharine ; and in this there is more of sufferijig 
than of action. Other causes of a senti?nent of weight and 
sluggishness in the original piece are, no doubt, the con- 
straint under which it must have been written, and the 
mixed authorship that produced it. To have painted He?iry 
Vnil and Anne Bullen in the colours of truth would not 
have been either expedient or prudent, even in the 
reign of James I, — supposing, as seems certain, that the 
play was not produced till Queen Elizabeth had been some 
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Henry the Eighth, King of England. 
Cardinal Wolsey. 
Cardinal Campeius. 
Capucius. 

Edward Bohun, Duke of Buckingham, 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
Duke of Suffolk. 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. 
The Lord Chamberlain. 
Lord Sands. 
Sir Thomas Lovell. 
Sir Henry Guildford. 
Thomas Cromwell. 
Gardiner. 

Knevet, Surveyor to Buckingham, 
Brandon. 

Queen Katharine, Wife to King Henry VIIL 
Anne Bullen, Maid of Honour to the Queen, 
Patience, Servant to the Queen, 

Bishops, Judges, Lords, Ladies, Citizens, Officers of 
the Court, Guards, Pages, and an Executioner. 



^late anti €ime. 
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Scene. — England — Chiefly in London, 

Period. — In the Sixteenth Century {1521-1^^6^ 

Time of Action. — The incidents, historically, range over 
fifteen years. The action may, poetically, be supposed to 
pass within a Jew weeks. 
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KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. lO 

Buck, 
Sir, 

I am thankful to you; and I '11 go along 
By your prescription ; but this top-proud fellow, 
(Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From sincere motions), by intelligence, 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We see each grain of gravel, I do know 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 

Nor, 
Say not, treasonous. 

Buck, 

To the king I '11 say 't ; and make my vouch as strong 

As shore of rock. 

This holy fox, 

Or wolf, or both (for he is equal ravenous 

As he is subtle ; and as prone to mischief, 

As able to perform it). 

Does buy and sell his honour as he pleases. 

And for his own advantage. 

Nor. 
I am sorry 

To hear this of him ; and could wish you were 
Something mistaken in 't. 

Buck. 
No, not a syllable : 

I do pronounce him in that very shape 
He shall appear in proof. 

[Enter Brandon and Guards. 

Bran, 

Sir, 

My lord the Duke of Buckingham, and Earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 
Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 
Of our most sovereign king. 
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Buck, 
Lo you, my lord, \To Norfolk. 

The net has fallen upon me ; I shall perish 
Under device and practice. \Gives his sword to Brandon, 

Bran, 
I am sorry 

To see you ta*en from liberty. 
'T is his highness' pleasure, 
You shall to the Tower. 

Buck, 
It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me 
Which makes my whitest part black. The will of heaven 
Be done in this and all things ! — I obey. 

Bran, 
Here is a warrant from 

The king to attach Lord Montacute and the bodies 
Of the duke's confessor, John de la Court, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor 

Buck, 
So, so; 
These are the limbs of the plot : No more, I hope. 

Bran, 

A monk of the Chartreux. 

Buck. 
O, Nicholas Hopkins ? 



He. 



Bran, 



Buck, 



My surveyor is false ; the o'er-great cardinal 
Hath showed him gold ; my life is spanned already : 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham ; 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on. 
By darkening my clear sun. — My lord, farewell. 

[Exeunt all but Norfolk^ l. 
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[Flourish, Enter the Lord Chamberlain^ pre- 
ceding and ushering in King Henry and 
Cardinal Wolsey, The King enters leaning 
on Wolsey^s shoulder. After them come the 
Duke of Suffolk^ Sir Thomas Lovell, and 
Thonuis Cromwell : Also^ lords, officers and 
pages, A page places chair for the King r. 

King Henry, 

My life itself, and the best heart of it, 
Thanks you for this great care : I stood i* the level 
Of a full-charged confederacy, and give thanks 
To you that choked it. — Let be called before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's. 

[ Wolsey sends an officer off, c. 
In person, 

I '11 hear him his confessions justify ; 
And point by point the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. [ The King sits. 

Sir Henry Guildford. [Speaking outside. 

Room for the queen ! 

[Enter Queen Katharine, preceded and ushered 
in by Sir He7ity Guildford, and attended. 
The attendants retire up. The Quee?i kneels. 

King Henry, [Rising. 

Rise. 

Queen Kath. 

Nay, we must longer kneel ; I am a suitor. 

[Page places a chair for the Queen, next to the 
King^s chair, L. 

King Henry, 

Arise, and take your place by us ; half your suit 
Never name to us — you have half our power; 

[Queen rises and takes her seat. 
The other moiety, ere you ask, is given. 
Repeat your will, and take it. [King sits. 
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Queen Kath, 
Thank your majesty. 

That you would love yourself, and, in that love, 
Not unconsidered leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

Ki?ig He?iry, 
Lady mine, proceed. 

Queen Kath, 

I am solicited, not by a few. 

And those of true condition, that your subjects 

Are in great grievance. There have been commissions 

Sent down among them, which have flawed the heart 

Of all their loyalties ; wherein, although, 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches \To Wolsey. 

Most bitterly on you, as putter-on 

Of these exactions ; yet the king, our master, 

(Whose honour heaven shield from soil!) 

Even he escapes not 

Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks 

The sides of loyalty, and almost appears 

In loud rebellion. 

Nor, [Advancing l. 

Not almost appears : 

It doth appear ; for, upon these taxations 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them 'longing. 
Compelled by hunger, 
And lack of other means, are all in uproar. 
And danger serves among them. 

King Henry. 
Taxation ! 

Wherein ? and what taxation ? — 

My lord cardinal, \To Wolsey. 

You that are blamed for it alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation ? 
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Please you, sir, 

I know but of a single part, in aught 
Pertains to the state ; and front but in that file 
Where others tell steps with me. 

Queen Kath. 
No, my lord. 

You know no more than others ; but you frame 
Things that are known alike ; which are not wholesome 
To those which would not know them, and yet must 
Perforce be their acquaintance. These exactions, 
Whereof my sovereign would have note, they are 
Most pestilent to the hearing; and, to bear them 
The back is sacrifice to the load. They say. 
They are devised by you ; or else you suffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 

King Henry, 
Still exaction ! 

The nature of it ? In what kind, let 's know, 
Is this exaction ! 

Queen Kath. 

I am much too venturous 

In tempting of your patience, but am boldened 

Under your promised pardon. The subjects' grief 

Comes through commissions, which compel from each 

The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 

Without delay ; and the pretence for this 

Is named your wars in France. This makes bold mouths; 

Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 

Allegiance in them ; their curses, now. 

Live where their prayers did. 

I would your highness 

Would give it quick consideration. 

King Henry, 
By my life. 
This is against our pleasure ! 
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WoL 
And for me, 

I have no further gone in this, than by 
A single voice : and that not passed me but 
By learned approbation of the judges. If I am 
Traduced by ignorant tongues — which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing — let me say, 
' T is but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through. 
If we shall stand still. 

In fear our motion will be mocked or carped at. 
We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State statues only. 

King Henry. 
Things done well, 

And with a care, exempt themselves from fear ; 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fe^ed. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission ? I believe, not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws. 
And stick them in our will. Sixth part of each ? 
A trembling contribution ! Why, we take. 
From every tree, lop, bark, and part of the timber; 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus hacked, 
The air will drink the sap. 
To every county. 

Where this is questioned, send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied 
The force of this commission: Pray, look to 't; 
I put it to your care. 

WoL [To Cromwell. 

Let there be letters writ to every shire. 

Of the king's grace and pardon. 

The grieved commons [Aside, to Cromwell, 

Hardly conceive of me ; let it be noised 

That through our intercession this revokement 

And pardon comes. I shall anon advise you 

Further in the proceeding. [Exit Cromwell. 
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Queen Kath. \ To Kuig Henry, 

I am sorry that the Duke of Buckingham 
Is run in your displeasure. 

King Henry, 
It grieves many : 

The gentleman is learned ; a most rare speaker ; 
To nature none more bound ; but he, my lady, 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if besmeared in hell. 

[Enter, l., Knevet, surveyor to the Duke of 

Buckingham, ushered ifi by officer. 
Sit by us. \To Wolsey. Page places stool for the Cardinal, 

R. Wolsey sits. 
This was his gentleman in trust. [To Quee?i Katharine, 
You shall hear of him 
Things to strike honour sad. 

Bid him recount [7o llolsey. 

The fore-recited practices ; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

IVol. 
Stand forth ; [Knevet advances. 

And with bold spirit relate what you, 
Most like a careful subject have collected, 
Out of th^ Duke of Buckingham. 

King Henry, 
Speak freely. [ To JOievei. 

Knevet, 

First, it was usual with him, every day 

It would infect his speech, that if the king 

Should without issue die, he'd carry it so 

To make the sceptre his : These very words 

I have heard him utter to his son-in-law. 

Lord Aberga*ny ; to whom by oath he menaced 

Revenge upon the cardinal. 
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WoL 

Please your highness, note 
This dangerous conception in this point. 
Not friended by his wish, to your high person 
His will is most malignant; and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 

Queen Kath, 

My learned lord cardinal, 
Deliver all with charity. 

King Henry, 
Speak on : 

How grounded he his title to our crown. 
Upon our fail ? to this point hast thou heard him 
At any time speak aught ? 

K?ievet, 
He was brought to this 
By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins, 
His confessor, who fed him every minute 
With words of sovereignty. 

King Henry, 
How know'st thou this ? 

Knevet, 

" There is," says he, " a Chartreux friar, that oft 

Hath sent to me, wishing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour 

To hear from him a matter of some moment ; 

Whom, after under the confession's seal 

He solemnly had sworn that what he spoke 

My chaplain to no creature living, but 

To me, should utter, with demure confidence 

This pausingly ensued — 'Neither the king, nor his heirs, 

(Tell you the duke) shall prosper; bid him strive 

To the love of the commonalty — the duke 

Shall govern England/ " 
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Queen Katk, \To Knevet 

I know you well: 

You were the duke's surveyor, and lost your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants. Take good heed, 
You charge not in your spleen a noble person, 
And spoil your nobler soul : I say, take heed. 

King Henry, 
Go forward. 

Knevet 

On my soul, I '11 speak but truth. 

I told my lord the duke by the devil's illusions 

The monk might be deceived. 

And that 't was dangerous for him 

To ruminate on this. He answered, " Tush ! 

It can do me no damage ; " adding, further, 

That had the king in his last sickness failed, 

The cardinal's and Sir Thomas Loveli's heads 

Should have gone off. 

King Henry, 

Ha ! what, so rank ! Ah, ha ! 
There 's mischief in this man. — 
Canst thou say further ? 

Knevet. 
I can, my liege. 

Proceed. 



King Henry, 
Knevet 



Being at Greenwich, 

After your highness had reproved the duke. 

About Sir WilUam Blomer 

King Henry, 
I remember 

Of such a time: — being my sworn servant. 
The duke retained him his. — But on : what hence ? 
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Knevet, 

" If," quoth he, " I for this had been committed, 

As to tiie Tower I thought — I would have played 

The part my father meant to act upon 

The usurper Richard ; who, being at Salisbury, 

Made suit to come in his presence ; which if granted, 

As he made semblance of his duty, would 

Have put his knife into him." 

King Henry, 
A giant traitor ! 

WoL \To Queen, 

Now, madam, may his highness live in freedom, 
And this man out of prison ? 

Queen Kath, 
God mend all! 

King Henry. 
There 's something more would out of thee; what say^st ? 

Knevet. 

After — "the duke his father,"— with "the knife," — 
He stretched him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another spread on his breast, mounting his eyes. 
He did discharge a horrible oath ; whose tenour 
Was, — were he evil used, he would out-go 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irresolute purpose. 

King Henry, 
There 's his period. 

To sheath his knife in us. He is attached ! 
Call him to present trial : if he may 
Find mercy in the law, 't is his ; if none. 
Let him not seek 't of us : by day and night. 
He 's traitor to the height. [Flourish, Eoceunt^ l. i. e. 
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Another Room in the Royal Palace. 
Ibcene HtctnO}* \ Enter the Lord Chamberlain and 

Lord Sands. 

Cham, 

Is it possible the spells of France should juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries ? 

Sands, 
New customs, 

Though they be never so ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed. 
They have all new legs, and lame ones ; one would take it. 
That never saw them pace before, the spavin 
A springhalt reigned among them. 

\Enter Sir Thomas Loi^elL 

Cham. 

What news, Sir Thomas Lovell ? 

Lov. 
Faith, my lord, 

I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That is clapped upon the court-gate. 

Cham, 
What is 't for ? 

Lov, 

The reformation of our travelled gallants, 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 

Cham, 

I am glad *t is there ; now I would pray our monsieurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise. 
And never see the Louvre. 

Sands, 
What a loss our ladies 
Will have of these trim vanities ! 
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Lav, 
Ay, marry, 

There will be woe, indeed, lords : 
A French song and a fiddle has no fellow. 

Sands, 

The devil fiddle *em ! I 'm glad they 're going. 

Now, 

An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 

A long time out of play, may bring his plain song, 

And have an hour of hearing ; and, by 'r lady. 

Held current music too. 

Cham, 
Well said. Lord Sands : 
Your colt's tooth is not cast yet. 

Sands. 
No, my lord ; 
Nor shall not, while I have a stump. 

Cham, 
Sir Thomas, 
Whither are you going ? 

L(n\ 
To the cardinal's : — 
Your lordship is a guest, too. 

Cham, 
O, 't is true : 

This night he makes a supper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies ; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I '11 assure you. 

Lov, 

That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us. 

3 
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Sands, 

He may, my lord — he has wherewithal; in him, 
Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doctrine. 
Men of his way should be most liberal : 
They are set here for examples. 

Cham, 
True, they are so ; 

But few now give so great ones. My barge stays : 
Come, good Sir Thomas, 
We shall be late, else ; which I would not be, 
For I was spoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford 
This night to be comptrollers. 
Your lordship shall along. 

Sands, 

Ay, ay; if the beauties are there 

I must make one among them, to be sure. [Exvunt, l. 



Ibcene d^nrDi. ^ 



''London. A Street. [In Third 
Grooves.] A Bell is Tolled and 
Muffled Drums are Beaten. 
LovELL, Guildford, Buckingham, 
Lords, the Executioner, Guards, 
AND Citizens Discovered. 



L 



Buck, 



[Beil and drums cease as he begins to speak. 

You that thus far have come to pity me, 

Hear what I say and then go home and lose me. 

I have this day received a traitor^s judgment. 

And by that name must die ; yet heaven bear witness. 

And, if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 

Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 

The law I bear no malice for my death, 
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'T has done, upon the premises, but justice ; 

But those that sought it I could wish more christians : 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. 

For further life in this world I ne^er hope, 

Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 

More than I dare make faults. 

You few, that loved me, 

And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 

His noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 

Is only bitter to him, only dying, 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 

And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 

And lift my soul to heaven. 

Lead on. [Bell is tolled. Muffled drums, 

Lov, 

I do beseech your grace, for charity, 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 

Btick, 
Sir Thomas Lovell, [ Takes his hand, 

I as free forgive you. 
As I would be forgiven. 
Commend me to his grace ; 
And if he speak of Buckingham, 'pray, tell him, 
You met him half in heaven ; my vows and prayers 
Yet are the king^s ; and, till my soul forsake me, 
Shall cry for blessings on him. [Kneels, c. 

May he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 
Ever beloved, and loving, may his rule be ! 
And, when old time shall lead him to his end. 
Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 

Lav, 
To the water side I must conduct your grace. 
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Guild. 

Prepare there : \To the Guards in the background. 

The duke is coming : see the barge be ready : 
And fit it with such furniture as suits 
The greatness of his person. 

Buck, 

Nay, 

Let it alone ; my state now will but mock me. 

When I came hither, I was lord high constable, 

And Duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward Bohun : 

Yet I am richer than my base accusers. 

That never knew what truth meant. 

My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 

Who first raised head against usurping Richard, 

Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 

Being distressed, was by that wretch betrayed, 

And without trial fell. 

I had my trial. 

And, must needs say, a noble one : which makes me 

A little happier than my wretched father : 

Yet, thus far we are one in fortunes, — ^both 

Fell by our servants, by those men we loved most ; 

A most unnatural and faithless service ! 

Heaven has an end in all : Yet, you that hear me, 

This from a dying man receive as certain : 

Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friends. 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from you, never found again 

But where they mean to sink you. 

\B€U is tolled. Muffled drums. 
All good people, 

Pray for me ! I must now forsake you ; the last hour 
Of my long weary life is come upon me. 
Farewell : [Embraces Guildford, 

And, when you would say something that is sad, 
Remember Buckingham I [Picture, 

CURTAIN, 



l^tene, — London. A Room in the Royal Palace. 

[£nfer Anne Bullen and Lady Denny ^ l. 

Anne, 

Not for that neither : — Here *s the pang that pinches : 
His highness having lived so long with her ; and she 
So good a lady that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her 
Nay, good troth 

Lady D, 
Yes, troth, and troth. — 
You would not be a queen ? 

A7ine, 
No, not for all the riches under heaven. 

Ixidy D, 

'T is strange ! A three-pence bowed would hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it. But, I pray you, 
What think you of a duchess ? Have you limbs 
To bear that load of title ? 

Anne, 
No, in truth. 

Ixidy D, 

Then you are weakly made : pluck off a little ; 
I would not be a young count in your way, 
For more than blushing comes to. 
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Anne. 
How you do talk ! 

I swear again, I would not be a queen, 
For all the world. \Enier the Lord Chamberlain r. 

Cham, 

Good morrow, ladies. What were *t worth to know 
The secret of your conference ? 

Anne, 
My good lord. 

Not your demand ; it values not your asking : 
Our mistress' sorrows we were pitying. 

CJiafu, 

It was a gentle business, and becoming 
The action of good women : there is hope 
All will be well. 

Anne, 
Now I pray God, amen ! 

Chayn, 

You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly blessings 
Follow such creatures. That you may, fair lady. 
Perceive I speak sincerely, and high notes 
Ta'en of your many virtues, the king's majesty 
Commends his good opinion to you, and 
Does purpose honour to you no less flowing 
Than Marchioness of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thousand pounds a year, annual support. 
Out of his grace he adds. 

Anne, 
Beseech your lordship. 

Vouchsafe to speak my thanks and my obedience, 
As from a blushing handmaid, to his highness, 
Whose health and royalty I pray for. 
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Cham, 
I '11 to the king, and say I spoke with you. 

Anne, 
My honoured lord. 

[Exit the Lord Chatnberlain^ c. 

Lady D, 

The Marchioness of Pembroke ! 

A thousand pounds a year ! for pure respect ; 

No other obligation : By my life, 

That promises more thousands : Honour's train 

Is longer than his foreskirt. By this time, 

I know, your limbs will bear a duchess. — Say, 

Are you not stronger than you were ? 

Anne. 
Good lady. 

Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy. 
And leave me out on *t. Would I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot : it faints me 
To think what follows. 
The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful 
In our long absence. Pray, do not deliver 
What here you have heard to her. 

Lady D. 

What do you think me ? [Exeunt, l. 

[Enter, c, the Lord Chamberlam ; enter, r., the 
Duke of Norfolk and the- Duke of Suffolk, 

Nor, 
Well met, my lord chamberlain. 

Cham, 
Good day to both your graces. 

Suf 
How is the king employed ? 
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Cham. 
I left him private, 
Full of sad thoughts and troubles. 

Nor, 
What *s the cause ? 

Cham, 

It seems the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 

Suf, 
No, his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady. 

Nor, 
'T is so. 

This is the cardinaPs doing. The king-cardinal, 
That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune, 
Turns what he listis. 
The king will know him one day. 

Stif, 
Pray heaven he do ; 
He '11 never know himself else. 

• Nor, 
We had need pray. 
And heartily, for our deliverance. 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From prince into pages. Let us in ; 
And, with some other business, put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work too much upon him : 
My lord, you '11 bear us company ? [ To Chamberlain, 

Cham, 
Excuse me ; [Crosses to l. 

The king hath sent me other-where : besides, 
You '11 find a most unfit time to disturb him : 
Health to your lordships. \EoHt Chamberlain, l. i. e 
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Suf. 

See, the king ! [Enter King Henry, c, pensively reading. 
How sad he looks ! sure, he is much afflicted ! 

King Henry, 
Who 's there ? ha ! 

Nor, 

Pray heaven, he be not angry. 

King Henry, 
Who 's there, I say ? 
How dare you thrust yourselves 
Into my private meditations ? 
Who am I ? ha ! 

Nor, 

A gracious king, that pardons all offences 
MaUce ne'er meant ; our breach of duty, this way. 
Is business of estate ; in which we come 
To know your royal pleasure. 

King Henry, 
You are too bold ; 

Go to : I '11 make you know your time of business : 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs ? ha ! 

[Enter Wolsey and Campeius, 
Who 's there ? my good lord cardinal ! O, my Wolsey, 
The quiet of my wounded conscience, 
Thou art a cure fit for a king. You 're welcome, 

\To Campeius, 
Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom ; 
Use us, and it : — 

My good lord, have great care [ To Wolsey, 

I be not found a talker. 

Wol, 
Sir, you cannot. 

I would your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 

King Henry, 

We are busy ; go. \To Norfolk atid Suffolk. 

4 
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Nor. 
This priest has no pride in him ! 

Suf. 

Not to speak of; 

I would not be so sick though, for his place ; 

But this cannot continue. 

Nor, 

If it do, 

I '11 venture one heave at him. 



Suf. 



I another. 



Aside, 



3 



Go. 



King Henry, 

[Exeunt Suffolk and Norfolk, 

Wol. 

Your grace has given a precedent of wisdom, 

Above all princes, in committing freely 

Your scruple to the voice of Christendom : 

Who can be angry now ? what envy reach you ? 

The Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her, 

Must now confess, if they have any goodness, 

The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in christian kingdoms. 

Have their free voices : Rome, the nurse of judgment, 

Invited by your noble self, hath sent 

One general tongue unto us, this good man. 

This just and learned priest. Cardinal Campeius ; 

Whom, once more, I present unto your highness. 

King Henry, 

In mine arms I bid him welcome. 

\King Henry embraces Cardinal Campeius, 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves. 
They 've sent me such a man I would have wished for. 
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Cam. 

Your grace must needs deserve all strangers' loves, 
You are so noble : to your highness' hand 
1 tender my commission ; by whose virtue — 
(The court of Rome commanding) — you, my lord 

{To Wolsey, 
Cardinal of York, are joined with me, their servant. 
In the unpartial judging of this business. 

King Henry, 

Two equal men. The queen shall be acquainted, 
Forthwith, for what you 've come. Where 's Gardiner ? 

Wol, 

I know your majesty has always loved her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask by law, — 
Scholars allowed freely to argue for her. 

King Henry, 

Ay, and the best she shall have ; and my favour 
To him that does best ; Heaven forbid else ! Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee, call Gardiner to me, my new secretary ; 
I find him a fit fellow. 

\Wolsey goes to entrance and beckons. Enter 
Gardiner, 

Wol, 
Give me your hand ; [ To Gardiner, 

Much joy and favour to you ; 
You are the king's now. 

Gar, 
But to be commanded \Aside, 

Forever by your grace, whose hand has raised me. 

King Henry, 
Come hither, Gardiner ! 

[ The King whispers to Gardiner, Canipeius and 
Wolsey come down the stage. 

Cam, 

My lord of York, was not one doctor Pace [ To Wolsey. 
In this man's place before him ? 
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Wol. 
Yes, he was. 

Cam, 

Was he not held a learned man ? 

Wol. 
Yes, surely. 

Cam, 

Believe me, there 's an ill opinion spread, then. 
Even of yourself, lord cardinal. 

WoL 
How ! Of me ? 

Cam. 

They will not stick to say you envied him : 
And, fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man still, which so grieved him. 
That he ran mad, and died. 

Wol. 

Heaven's peace be with him ! 

That 's christian care enough : for living murmurers, 

There 's places of rebuke. He was a fool ; 

For he would needs be virtuous. That good fellow, 

If I command him, follows my appointment : 

I will have none so near else. Learn this, brother, 

We live not to be griped by meaner persons. 

Kifig Henry. 

Deliver this with modesty to the queen. 

\Exit Gardiner^ l. 
The most convenient place that I can think of, 
For such receipt of learning, is Blackfriars ; 
There ye shall meet about this weighty business : 

[ Comes forward. 
My Wolsey, see it furnished. O, my lord. 
Would it not grieve an able man, to leave 
So sweet a woman ? But — conscience, conscience! 
O, *t is a tender place, and I must leave her. \Exeunt. 

CURTMN. 



^tt €f^ith. 



ftcene Jtrnt 



f London. A Hall in Blackfriars. 
The Court, — discovered, — sitting 
FOR THE Trial of Queen Katharine. 
King Henry is seated r., Wolsey l., 
Campeius c, Cromwell at Table c, 

ON WHICH is displayed THE MaCE. 

Norfolk, Suffolk, Lovel, the Lord 
Chamberlain, Bishops, Judges, Lords, 
Ladies, Clerk of the Court, Of- 
ficers, AND Guards also discovered, 
r. and l. 

Wo/, 

Whilst our commission from Rome is read, 
Let silence be commanded. 

H^tng Henry, 
What *s the need ? 
It hath already publicly been read, 
And on all sides the authority allowed ; 
You may then spare that time. 



Be it so : — Proceed. 



Wol, 



Crom, 



{To Clerk, 



Say, Henry, King of England, come into the court. 

Clerk, 
Henry, King of England, come into the court I 

King Henry, 
Here. 
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Crom, 
Say, Katharine, Queen of England, come into the court 

Clerk, 

Katharine, Queen of England, come into the court ! 

\Enter the Queeu, l., preceded by Guildford^ 
carrying a cushion^ which he plcues c, and on 
which the Queen kneels. 

Queen Kath. [To the King. 

Sir, I desire you do me right and justice. 

And to bestow your pity on me ; for 

I am a most poor woman, and a stranger. 

Bom out of your dominions ; having here 

No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 

Of equal friendship and proceeding. 

Alas, sir, [Bises. 

In what have I offended you ? what cause 

Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 

That thus you should proceed to put me off, 

And take your good grace from me ? Heaven witness 

I have been to you a true and humble wife. 

At all times to your will conformable. 

Sir, call to mind, 

That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 

Upward of twenty years, and have been blessed 

With many children by you : if, in the course 

And process of this time, you can report. 

And prove it too, against mine honour aught. 

My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty 

Against your sacred person, in God's name. 

Turn me away ; and let the foul'st contempt 

Shut door upon me, and so give me up 

To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and judgment : Ferdinand, 

My father, king of Spain, was reckoned one 

The wisest prince that there had reigned by many 
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A year before : It is not to be questioned 

That they had gathered a wise council to them 

Of every realm, who did debate this business, 

Who deemed our marriage lawful : Wherefore I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advised ; whose counsel 

I will implore : If not, i' the name of Heaven, 

Your pleasure be fulfilled ! 

WoL [Rises. 

You have here, lady, 

And of your choice, these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning. 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause : It shall be therefore bootless. 
That longer you defer the court ; as well 
'For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. [Sits, 

Cam, [Rises, 

His grace 

Hath spoken well, and justly : therefore, madam, 
It 's fit this royal session do proceed ; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 

Queen Kath, 
Lord cardinal, — [Campeius advances. 

To you 1 speak. 

[To Wolsey, Campeius resumes his seat, 

WoL 
Your pleasure, madam ? [ Wolsey rises and advances. 

Queen Kath, 
Sir, 

I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 

We are a queen (or long have dreamed so), certain. 

The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 

I '11 turn to sparks of fire. 
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Wo/, 
Be patient yet. 

Queen Kath. 

I will, when you are humble ; nay, before, 

Or God will punish me. I do believe, 

Induced by potent circumstances, that 

You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge. 

You shall not be my judge : for it is you 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, — 

Which God's dew quench! — Therefore, I say again, 

I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul. 

Refuse you for my judge ; whom, yet once more, 

I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 

At all a friend to truth. 

Wol. 

Madam, you do me wrong : 

I have no spleen against you ; nor injustice 

For you, or any : how far I have proceeded, 

Or how far further shall, is warranted 

By a commission from the consistory. 

Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge me. 

That I have blown this coal : I do deny it : 

The king is present : if it be known to him. 

That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound, 

And worthily, my falsehood ? yea, as much 

As you have done my truth. But if he know 

That I am free of your report, he knows, 

I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 

It lies to cure me : and the cure is, to 

Remove these thoughts from you : The which before 

His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 

You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking. 

And to say so no more. 

Queen Kath. 
My lord, my lord, 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. 
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You 're meek, and humble-mouthed ; 

You sign your place and calling, in full seeming. 

With meekness and humility ; but your heart 

Is crammed with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 

Again — 

I do refuse you for my judge : — and here, 

Before you all, appeal unto the Pope, 

To bring my whole cause 'fore his holiness. 

And to be judged by him. 

[Queen Katharine salutes the King, turns, and 
is departing, preceded by Guildford, 

Cam, 
The queen is obstinate, 
Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by it ; 't is not well. 
She 's going away. 

King Henry, [To Clerk, 

Call her again. 

Clerk, 

Katharine, Queen of England, come into the court. 

Guild, [To Queen, 

Madam, you are called back. 

Queen Kath, 

What need you note it ? Pray you, keep your way : 

When you are called, return : — 

Now the Lord help. 

They vex me past my patience ! — 

Pray you, pass on. — 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more, 

Upon this business, my appearance make 

In any of their courts. 

[Exeunt Guildford and Queen, L. i. e. 

King Henry. [Rises. 

Break up the court. [Flourish, Picture. 

CURTAIN. 

5 



( London. The Royal Palace. Ante-cham- 

Attnt J ^^^ ^^ ^^^ King's Apartments. Norfolk, 
^ * j Suffolk, the Earl of Surrey, and the 
(^ Lord Chamberlain discovered. 

JVor. 

If you will now unite in your complaints. 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them. 

Sur. 
I am joyful 

To meet the least occasion that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke. 
To be revenged on him. 

Su/. 
Which of the peers 

Have uncontemned gone by him, or at least 
Strangely neglected ? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person. 
Out of himself? 

C/iam. 
My lords, if you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king, in his tongue. 

JVar, 
O, fear him not ; 

His spell in that is out; the king hath found 
Matter against him, that forever mars 
The honey of his language. 
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In the divorce, his contrary proceedings 
Are all unfolded : wherein he appears 
As I would wish mine enemy. 

Sur, 

How came 

His practices to light ? 

Suf, 

Most strangely ! 

Sur. 

O, how, how ? 

Suf, 

The cardinaPs letters to the pope miscarried, 

And came to the eye o* the king : wherein was read, 

How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 

To stay the judgment o* the divorce : For if 

It did take place, " I do," quoth he, " perceive 

My king is entangled in affection to 

A creature of the queen's. Lady Anne BuUen." 



Has the king this ? 


Sur, 


Believe it. 


Suf 


Will this work ? 


Sur. 




Cham, 



The king in this perceives him, how he coasts. 
And hedges his own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 
After his patient's death ; the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 

Sur. 
But will the king 

Digest this letter of the cardinal's ? 
The Lord fotbid ! 
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Suf, 

No, no. — Cardinal Campeius 

Is stolen away to Rome ; hath ta'en no leave ; 

Has left the cause of the king unhandled ; and 

Is posted, as the agent of our cardinal, 

To second all his plot. I do assure you 

The king cried ha ! at this. 

Nor, 
, But, my lord. 
When returns Cranmer ? 

Suf, 

He is returned, in his opinions ; which 
Have satisfied the king for his divorce : 
Shortiy, I believe, 

His second marriage shall be published, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be called queen ; but princess dowager. 
And widow to Prince Arthur. — 

The cardinal ! [All retire, 

[Enter Wblsey and Cromwell, 

Nor, [Aside to Suffolk, 

Observe, observe, he 's moody. 

Wol, 
The packet, Cromwell, gave it you the king ? 

Crom. 
To his own hand, in his bedchamber. 

Wol. 
Looked he o' the inside of the paper ? 

Crom, 
Presently 
He did unseal them : and the first he viewed, 



Crom, 
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He did it with a serious mind ; a heed 
Was in his countenance : You he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 

WoL 
Is he ready 
To come abroad ? 

I think by this he is. 

WoL 
Leave me a while— [Exit Cromwell, 

It shall be to the duchess of Alen9on, 
The French king's sister : he shall marry her. — 
Anne Bullen ! No; 1 '11 no Anne Bullen for him : 
There is more in it than fair visage. — Bullen ! 
No, we '11 no Bullen. — Speedily I wish 
To hear from Rome. — 
The marchioness of Pembroke ! 

Nor. 



") 



He 's discontented. 

Suf. 

May be, he hears the king f ^^^^^^ 

Does whet his anger to him. 

Sur, 
Sharp enough. 

Lord, for thy justice ! \ 

WoL 

The late queen's gentlewoman ; a knight's daughter, 
To be her mistress' mistress ! the queen's queen ! — 
This candle bums not clear : 't is I must snuff it : 
Then, out it goes. — What though I know her virtuous, 
And well-deserving ? yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran : and not wholesome to 
Our cause that she should lie i* the bosom of 
Our hard-ruled king. [Crosses , musing. 

Again, there is sprung up 



«.« 
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An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 
Hath crawled into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. 

Nor, \Aside. 

He is vexed at something. 

Snr, \Aside, 

I would *t were something that would fret the string, 
The master-cord of his heart ! 

Suf, 
The king, the king ! 

[Enter King Henry, He holds a letter in one 
hand, and is reading a schedule, held in the 
other. 

King Henry. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 

To his own portion ! and what expense by the hour 

Seems to flow from him ! How, i' the name of thrift, 

Does he rake this together ! — 

Now, my lords ; \Seei7ig the Lords. 

Saw you the cardinal ? 

Nor, 
My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him : Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain : 

[Norfolk points to where Wolsey now is sitting in 
the recess of a window. 
In most strange postures 
We have seen him set himself. 

King Henry, [Sits l. of table c. 

It may well be ; 

There is a mutiny in his mind. — If we did think 
His contemplations were above the earth. 
And fixed on spiritual objects, he should still 
Dwell in his musings ; but, I am afraid. 
His thinkings are below the moon. 

[The King signs to the Lord Chamberlain, who 
goes to Wolsey, 
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JVo/. [Looks and starts. 

Heaven forgive me ! — 
And ever bless your highness ! 

King Henry. 
Good my lord, 

You 're full of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory 
Of our best graces in your mind ; the which 
You were now running o'er : you have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span, 
To keep your earthly audit : Sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband ; and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

WoL 
Sir, 

For holy offices I have a time ; a time 
To think upon the part of business which 
I bear i' the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which, perforce, 
I, her frail son, among my brethren mortal. 
Must give my tendance to. 

King Henry, 
You have said well. 

WoL 

And ever may your highness yoke together. 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying ! 

King Henry, 
*T is well said again ; 

And 't is a kind of good deed to say well ; 
And yet words are no deeds. My father loved you : 
He said he did ; and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
I Ve kept you next my heart ; have not alone 
Employed you where high profits might come home. 
But pared my present havings, to bestow 
M7 hoimties upon you. 
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Woi. [Aside, 

What should this mean ? 

Sur. [Aside, 

Now heaven increase this business ! 

King Henry, 
Have I not made you 

The prime man of the state ? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce you have found true ; 
And, if you may confess it, say withal, 
If you are bound to us, or no ? What say you ? 

Wol, 

My sovereign, I confess, your royal graces. 
Showered on me daily, have been more than could 
My studied purposes requite — which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours : my endeavours 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 
Yet, filed with my abilities. I profess, 
That for your highness' good I ever laboured 
More than mine own ; that I am true, and will be ! 
Though all the world should crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their soul ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty. 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break. 
And stand unshaken yours ! 

King Henry, 
'T is nobly spoken : — 

Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, [ To Lords. 

For you have seen him open 't. 

Read o'er this : [To Wolsey, 

[Putting a paper into his hand. 
And after, this : [Putting another paper on table. 

And then to breakfast — 
With what appetite you have. 

. [Exit King Henry ^ L. i. y..^ frowning upon Wolsey, 
The Lords follow the King., whisperi?ig and 
smiling. The Cardbuxl stands^ ^a-zAu^^ m 
amazement. 
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What should this mean ? 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 

Leaped from his eyes : So looks the chafed lion 

Upon the daring huntsman that has galled him, 

Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper ; 

I fear the story of his anger. — [Looks on schedule, 

'T is so ! 

This paper has undone me ! — 'T is the account 

Of all that world of wealth I've drawn together 

For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom. 

And fee my friends in Rome. O, negligence. 

Fit for a fool to fall by ! What cross devil 

Made me put this main secret in the packet 

I sent the king ? Is there no way to cure this ? 

No new device to beat this from his brains ? 

I know *t will stir him strongly ; yet I know 

A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune 

Will bring me off again. \Looks on the other paper. 

What 's this— "To the Pope ?" 

The letter, as I live, with all the business 

I writ to his holiness. Nay then, farewell ! 

I have touched the highest point of all my greatness ; 

And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man see me more. 

[Re-enter Nor/oik, Suffolk, Surrey^ and the 
Lord Cha?nberlain, 

Nor. 

Hear the king's pleasure, cardinal : who commands you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands ; and to confine yourself 
To Asher-house, my lord of Winchester's, 
Till you hear further from his highness. 

WoL 
Stay, 

Where 's your commission, lords ? words cannot caxtY 
Authonty so weighty, 
6 
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Suf, 
Who dare cross them ? 
Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly ? 

WoL 

Till I find more than will or words to do it 

(I mean, your malice), know, officious lords, 

I dare, and must deny it. Now I feel 

Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, — envy. 

How eagerly ye follow my disgraces. 

As if it fed ye ! and how sleek and wanton 

Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin ! 

Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 

You have christian warrant for them, and, no doubt, 

In time will find their fit rewards. That seal. 

You ask with such a violence, the king 

(Mine and your master), with his own hand gave me : 

Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours. 

During my life ; and, to confirm his goodness. 

Tied it by letters patent : Now, who *11 take it ? 

Sur. 
The king, that gave it. 

WoL 
It must be himself, then. 

Sur, 

Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 

WoL 
Proud lord, thou liest ; 
Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue than said so. 

Sur, 
Thy ambition, 

Thou scarlet sin, robbed this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 
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The heads of all thy brother cardinals 

(With thee, and all thy best parts bound together), 

Weighed not a hair of his. Plague of your policy ! 

You sent me deputy for Ireland, 

Far from his succour, from the king, from all 

That might have mercy on his fault thou gavest him; 

Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity. 

Absolved him with an axe. 

WoL 
This, and all else 

This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer is most false. The duke, by law, 
Found his deserts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 
His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 
If I loved many words, lord, I should tell you 
You have as httle honesty as honour; 
That I, i* the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master. 
Dare meet a sounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 

Sur. 

Your long coat, priest, protects you. 

My lords. 

Can you endure to hear this arrogance ? 

And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet. 

Farewell nobility ; let his grace go forward. 

And dare us with his cap, like larks. 

Wol. 
All goodness 
Is poison to thy stomach. 

Sur. 
Yes, that goodness 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, caTdma\, b^ e^\.Qt>L\Q^\ 
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The goodness of your intercepted packets, 

You writ to the pope, against the king : your goodness, 

Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 

My lord of Norfolk, 

Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 

Collected from his Ufe : — 

I '11 startle you [ To Wolsey, 

Worse than the sacring bell. 

When kissing the brown wench, lord cardinal. 

WoL 

How much, methinks, I could despise this man, 
But that I 'm bound in charity against it ! 

Nor, 

Those articles, my lord, are in the king's hand. 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

WoL 
So much fairer. 

And spotless shall my innocence arise. 
When the king knows my truth. 

Sur, 
This cannot save you : 
I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush, and cry guilty, cardinal. 
You '11 show a little honesty. 

WoL 
Speak on, sir; 

I dare your worst objections : if I blush. 
It is to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur, 

I *d rather want those than my head. 
Have at you. 
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First, that without the king's assent, or knowledge. 
You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 
You maimed the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Nor. 

Then, that in all you writ to Rome, or else 

To foreign princes. Ego et Rex meus 

Was still inscribed ; in which you brought the king 

To be your servant. 

Suf. 

That, out of mere ambition, you have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamped on the king's coin. 

Sur. 

Then, that you have sent innumerable substance 

(By what means got, I leave to your own conscience). 

To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 

You have for dignities. 

Many more there are ; 

Which, since they are of you, and odious, 

I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham. [To Surrey. 

my lord. 

Press not a falling man too far ; 

His faults lie open to the laws ; let them. 

Not you, correct him. ^y heart weeps to see him 

So little of his great self. 

[Exit the Lord Chamberlain^ C. 

Sur. 

1 forgive him. 

Nor. 

And so we '11 leave you to your meditations, 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
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The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you : 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Exeunt Norfolk, Suffolk, and Surrey, 

WoL 

So farewell to the little good you bear me. — 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good, easy man! full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new opened : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes* favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. — 

[Cromwell enters, L. 
Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Crom, 
I have no power to speak, sir. 

WoL 
What, amazed 
At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder, 
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A great man should decline ? Nay, an' you weep, 
I 'm fallen indeed. 

Crom, 
How does your grace ? 

Wol. 
Why, well; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities — 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Crom, 
I *m glad your grace has made that right use of it. 

WoL 

I hope I have : I am able now, methinks 
(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel), 
To endure more miseries, and greater far. 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. 

The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

WoL . 
God bless him ! 

Crom. 

The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

Wo/. 

That 's somewhat sudden : 

But he *s a learned man. May he continue 

Long in his highness* favour, and do justice 

For truth^s sake, and his coivsc\exiC^\ ^^\.\cs&\i^'w^'5*^ 
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When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more ? 

Crom, 

That Cranmer is returned with welcome. 
Installed Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

WoL 
That *s news indeed. 

Crom, 

Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married. 
This day was viewed in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

WoL 

There was the weight that pulled me down ! 

Cromwell, 

The king has gone beyond me : all my glories 

In that one woman I have lost for ever : 

No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours. 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 

Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 

1 am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 

To be thy lord and master : Seek the king ; 

That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 

What, and how true thou art : he will advance thee ; 

Some little memory of me will stir him 

(I know his noble nature), not to let 

Thy hopeful service perish too : 

Go, Cromwell. 

Crom. 
O my lord. 

Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
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With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

WoL 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me 

Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 

Let 's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 

And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be; 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of, — say I taught thee, 

Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 

Let all the ends thou aim*st at be thy country's, 

Thy God*s, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. 

Lead me in : There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; 't is the king's : my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. 

Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

1 served my king, He would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. [Hcture. 

CURTAIN. 

[Ifis sometimes expedient to tnd tHts J\a'>^ >icYe\ 
7 
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met jpiftj). 

^ A Gothic Chamber in Kimbolton Castle. 
^ J Queen Katharine, attended by Patience 

' [ AND several other LaDIES, DISCOVERED: 

I ALSO Cromwell. 

Crom. 
How does your grace ? 

Queen Kath, 

O, Cromwell, sick to death : 

My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth. 

Willing to leave their burden. — 

Didst thou not tell me, Cromwell, as thou led'st me. 

That the great child of honour. Cardinal Wolsey, 

Was dead ? 

Crom. 

Yes, madam; but I think your grace, 

Out of the pain you suffered, gave no ear to *t. 

Queen Kath, 

Pr^ythee, good Cromwell, tell me how he died? 
If well, he stepped before me, happily. 
For my example. 

Crom, 

Well, the voice goes, madam : 

For, after the stout Earl Northumberland 

Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 

(As a man sorely tainted), to his answer. 

He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill, 

He couJd not sit his mule. 
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Queen Kath, 
Alas, poor man! 

Crom, 

At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester ; 

Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably received him ; 

To whom he gave these words : — " O, father abbot, 

An old man, broken with the storms of state. 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity ! " 

So went to bed; where eagerly his sickness 

Pursued him still ; and, three nights after this, 

About the hour of eight (which he himself 

Foretold should be his last), full of repentance. 

Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows. 

He gave his honours to the world again. 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Queen Kath. 

So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him ! 

Yet thus far, Cromwell, give me leave to speak him, 

And yet with charity : — He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 

Himself with princes; 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty; 

But his performance, as he is now, nothing : 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 

The clergy ill example. 

Crom, 
Noble madam, * 

Men*s evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. — May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now ? 

Queen Kath, 

Yes, good Cromwell : 
I were malicious else. 
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Crom, 
This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle : 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer; 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting 
(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing, madam. 
He was most princely : Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him. 
Unwilling to outlive the good he did it ; 
The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising. 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself. 
And found the blessMness of being little : 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing heaven. 

Queen Kaih, 

After my death, I wish no other herald. 

No other speaker of my living actions. 

To keep mine honour from corruption. 

But such an honest chronicler as Cromwell 

Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 

With thy religious truth and modesty, 

Now in his ashes honour : Peace be with him ! — 

Patience, be near me still; and set me lower: 

I have not long to trouble thee. — Good Cromwell, 

Cause the musicians play me that sad note 

I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 

On that celestial harmony I go to. 

[Cromweii goes to door and gives signal for mu- 
sicians to play. Solemn music then sounds^ 
and voices art heard ,^ singiTi^ : — 
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"Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, O, take me to your care ! 
Speed to your blessed courts my flight, 
Clad in robes of virgin white. 
Speed to your own courts my flight, 
Clad in robes of virgin white." 

[Solemn music continues^ very soft and low, after 
the hymn has ended: then slowly dies away, 
as Katharine falls asleep. 

Crom. 

She is asleep. Let 's sit down quiet, 
For fear we wake her. 

Softly, gentle Patience. [ To Patience, 

[Cromwell sits at table,!.. Pause. Katharine 
wakes. 

Queen Kath. 

Spirits of peace, where are ye ? Are ye all gone ? 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye ? 

Patience. 
Madam, we are here. [At r. of chair. 

Queen Kath. 

It is not you I call for : 

Saw ye none enter since I slept ? 

Patience. 
None, madam. 

Queen Kath. 

No ? Saw you not, even now, a blessM troop 

Invite me to a banquet ; whose bright faces 

Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ? 

They promised me eternal happiness ; 

And brought me garlands. Patience, which I feel 

I am not worthy yet to wear : I shall. 

Assuredly, 
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Patience, 

I am most joyful, madam, such good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 

[Enter ^ abruptly^ Guildford^ L. i. E. 

Guild, 
An *t like your grace 

Queen Kath, 

You are a saucy fellow ; 
Deserve we no more reverence ? 

Crom, [To Guildford, 

You are to blame, 

Knowing she will not lose her wonted greatness, 
To use so rude behaviour : go to — kneel. 

Guild, [Kneels, 

I humbly do entreat your highness* pardon ; 

My haste made me unmannerly : There is staying 

A gentleman, sent from the king, to see you. 

Queen Kath, 

Admit him entrance, Cromwell : But this fellow 
Let me ne*er see again. 

[Exeunt Cromwell and Guildford, L. 
[Ee-enter Cromwell, ushering in Capucius, who 
kneels, L. i.e. 
If my sight fail not. 

You should be lord ambassador from the emperor, 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. 

Cap, 
Madam, the same, your servant. 

Queen Kath, 
O, my lord. 
The timts and titles now ate aNXetedt ^\x^s\j^^ 
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With me, since first you knew me. But, I pray you, 
What is your pleasure with me ? 

Cap, 
Noble lady. 

First, mine own service to your grace ; the next, 
The king's request, that I would visit you : 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Queen Kath. 

O, my good lord, that comfort comes too late : 
T is like a pardon after execution ; 
That gentle physic, given in time, had cured me ; 
But now I 'm past all comforts here, but prayers. — 
How does his highness ? 

Cap. 
Madam, in good health. 

Queen Kath. 

So may he ever do ! and ever flourish. 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banished the kingdom ! — Patience, is that letter 
I caused you write, yet sent away ? 

Patience. 
No, madam. 

\ Cro7nwell fetches letter from table and gives 
it to Queen. 

Quee?i Kath. 

Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 

This to my lord the king [Giving letter to Capucius, 

Cap. 
Most willing, madam. 
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Queen Kath, 

In which I have commended to his goodness 

The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter; — 

The dews of Heaven fall thick in blessings on her! — 

Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding ; 

And a little 

To love her for her mother's sake, that loved him, 

Heaven knows how dearly ! My next poor petition 

Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 

Upon my wretched women, that so long 

Have followed both my fortunes faithfully. 

The last is for my men : — they are the poorest, 

But poverty could never draw them from me : — 

And, good my lord. 

By that you love the dearest in this world, 

As you wish christian peace to souls departed. 

Stand these poor people's friend, and urge the king 

To do me this last right. 

Cap. 
By heaven, I will ; 
Or let me lose the fashion of a man ! 

Queen Kath. 

I thank you, honest lord. Remember me 

In all humility unto his highness : 

Say his long trouble now is passing 

Out of this world : tell him in death I blessed him ; 

For so I will. — Mine eyes grow dim. — Farewell, 

My lord. — Cromwell, farewell. — Nay, Patience, 

You must not leave me yet. I must to bed ; 

Call in more women. — When I am dead, good wench. 

Let me be used with honour ; strew me over 

With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 

I was a chaste wife to my grave : embalm me. 

Then lay me .forth : although unqueened, yet like 

A queen, and daughter to a king. \ptes, 

SLOW C\3^nLk\^. 



HENRY VIII 

APPENDIX. 
I.— Historic Basis of Henry the Eighth. 

" The Duke of Buckingham, Constable of England, the first noble- 
man both for family and fortune in the kingdom, had imprudently given 
disgust to the cardinal, and it was not long before he found reason to 
repent of his indiscretion. He seems to have been a man full of levity 
and rash projects, and, being infatuated with judicial astrology, he 
entertained a commerce with one Hopkins, a Carthusian friar, who 
encouraged him in the notion of his mounting one day the throne of 
England. He was descended by a female from the Duke of Gloucester, 
youngest son of Edward III. ; and, though his claim to the crown was 
thereby very remote, he had been so unguarded as to let fall some 
expressions, as if he thought himself best entitled, in case the king 
should die without issue, to possess the royal dignity. He had not even 
abstained from threats against the king's life, and had provided himself 
with arms, which he intended to employ in case a favourable opportimity 
should offer. He was brought to trial; and the Duke of Norfolk — 
whose son, the Earl of Surrey, had married Buckingham's daughter — 
was created Lord Steward in order to preside at this solemn procedure. 
The jury consisted of a duke, a marquis, seven earls and twelve barons, 
and they gave their verdict against Buckingham, which was soon after 
carried into execution. There is no reason to think the sentence unjust ; 
but as Buckingham's crimes seemed to proceed more from indiscretion 
than deliberate malice, the people, who loved him, expected that the 
king would grant him a pardon, and imputed their disappointment to 
the animosity and revenge of the cardinal. The king's own jealousy, 
however, of all persons allied to the crown was, notwithstanding his 
undoubted title, very remarkable during the whole course of his reign, 
and was, alone, sufficient to render him implacable against Buckingham. 
The office of Constable, which this nobleman inherited from the 
Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, was forfeited, and was never after revived in 
England." Humk. 
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" Wolsey also fortified the king's scruples; partly with a view of 
promoting a total breach with the Emperor [Charles V.], Kath- 
arine's nephew ; partly desirous of connecting the king more closely 
with Francis, by marrying him to the Duchess of AleuQon, sister to that 
monarch [Francis I., of France] ; and perhaps, too, somewhat disgusted 
with the queen herself, who had reproved him for certain freedoms 
unbefitting his character and station." Hume. 



"The two legates [Campeggio and Wolsey] opened their court at 
London, and cited the king and queen to appear before it. They both 
presented themselves, and the king answered to his name when called ; 
but the queen, instead of answering to hers, rose from her seat, and, 
throwing herself at the king's feet, made a very pathetic harangue, 
which her virtue, her dignity and her misfortune rendered the more 
affecting. She told him that she was a stranger in his dominions, 
without protection, without council, without assistance, exposed to all 
the injustice which her enemies were pleased to impose upon her ; that 
she had quitted her native country without other resource than her 
connection with him and his family, and had expected that, instead of 
suffering thence any violence or iniquity, she was assured in them of a 
safeguard against every misfortune; that she had been his wife during 
twenty years, and would here appeal to himself whether her affectionate 
submission to his will had not merited better treatment than to be thus, 
after so long a time, thrown from him with so much indignity; that * *■ ♦ 
their parents, the kings of England and Spain, were esteemed the wisest 
princes of their time, and had undoubtedly acted by the best advice 
when they formed the agreement for that marriage which was now 
represented as so criminal and unnatural; and that she acquiesced in 
their judgment, and would not submit her cause to be tried by a court 
whose dependence on her enemies was too visible ever to allow her any 
hopes of obtaining from them an equitable or impartial decision. 
Having spoken these words, she rose, and making the king a low 
reverence, she departed from the court, and would never again appear 
in it." Hume. 



"The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were sent to require the great 
seal of him [Wolsey], and, on his scrupling to deliver it without a more 
express warrant, Henry wrote him a letter upon which it was surrendered 
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[October i8th, 1529] ; and it was delivered by the king to Sir Thomas 
More, a man who, besides the ornaments of an elegant literature, 
possessed the highest virtue, integrity and capacity. Wolsey was 
ordered to depart from York Place, a palace which he had built in 
London, and which, though it really belonged to the See of York, was 
seized by Henry, and became afterwards the residence of the kings of 
England, by the title of Whitehall. * * * The cardinal was ordered 
to retire to Asher, a country seat which he possessed near Hampton 
Court. The world, that had paid him such abject court during his pros- 
f>erity, now entirely deserted him on this fatal reverse of all his fortunes. 
* * * Thomas Cromwell, formerly a servant of the cardinal's, and 
who had been raised by him from a very low station, defended his 
unfortunate patron, with such spirit, generosity and courage as acquired 
him great honour, and laid the foundation of that favour which he 
afterwards enjoyed with the king." Hume. 



"To Wolsey, Cromwell could render no more service except as a 
friend, and his warm friend he remained to the last. He became the 
king's secretary, representing the government in the House of Com- 
mons, and was at once on the high road to power. I cannot call him 
ambidous ; an ambitious man would scarcely have pursued so refined a 
policy, or have calculated on the admiration which he gained by 
adhering to a fallen minister. He did not seek greatness, — greatness 
rather sought him as the man in England most fit to bear it." 

Froude. 



"If he [Wolsey] had been allowed to remain unmolested in the 
affluent retirement which was at first conceded to him, his treatment 
would not have caused the stain which we have now to lament on the 
conduct of the administration which succeeded his fall. He, indeed, 
himself believed that the final attack on him was due to no influence 
of rival statesmen, but to the hatred of Anne BuUen ; and perhaps he 
was not mistaken. * * * Wolsey himself spoke of her, under the 
tide of " the night-crow," as the person to whom he owed all which was 
most cruel in his treatment : as ' the enemy that never slept, but studied 
and continually imagined, both sleepiiv^ oc^^ >««3«lYcv%^\cv&>aS^ja. ^^'ss^c^c^r*- 
tjon. ' " ^^<>»xi^^> 
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" The next day he [Wolsey] rode to Nottingham, and there lodged 
that night more sicker, and the next day we rode to Leicester Abbey ; 
and by the way he waxed so sick that he was divers times likely to have 
fallen from his mule ; and being night before we came to the Abbey of 
Leicester, where, at his coming in at the gates, the abbot of the place, 
with all his convent, met him with the light of many torches ; whom 
they right honourably received with great reverence. To whom my 
lord said, ' Father Abbot, I am come hither to leave my bones among 
you ; ' whom they brought on his mule to the stair's foot of his chamber, 
and there alighted ; and Master Kingston then took him by the arm 
and led him up the stairs, who told me afterwards that he never carried 
so heavy a burden in nil his life. And, as soon as he was in his 
chamber, he went incontinent to his bed, very sick. This was upon 
Saturday, at night ; and there he continued, sicker and sicker. Upon 
Monday, in the morning, as I stood by his bedside, about eight of the 
clock, the windows being close shut, having wax-lights burning upon the 
cupboard, I beheld him, as me seemed, drawing fast to his end. He, 
perceiving my shadow upon the wall, by his bedside, asked who was 
there? 'Sir, I am here,' quoth I. 'How do you?' quoih he to me. 
•Very well, sir," quoth I, ' if I might see your grace well." 'What is it 
of the clock?' said he to me. ' Forsooth, sir,' said I, ' it is past eight of 
the clock in the morning.' ' Eight of the clock,' quoth he ; ' that cannot 
be; ' rehearsing divers times 'eight of the clock — eight of the clock — 
nay, nay,' quoth he, at the last, 'it cannot be eight of the clock, for by 
eight of the clock ye shall lose your master, for my time draweth near 
that I must depart of this world.' " Cavendish. 



"A little before he expired," says Hume, "he addressed himself in 
the following words to Sir William Kingston, Constable of the Tower, 
who had him in custody : ' I pray you, have me heartily recommended 
to his royal majesty, and beseech him on my behalf to call to his remem- 
brance all matters that have passed between us from the beginning, 
especially with regard to his business with the queen ; and then he will 
know in his conscience whether I have offended him. He is a prince of 
a most royal carriage, and hath a princely heart ; and, rather than he 
will miss or want any part of his will, he will endanger the one half of 
his kingdom. I do assure you that I have often kneeled before him, 
sometimes three hours together, to persuade him from his will and 
appetite, but could nnt nrevail. Had I but served God as diligently as 
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[October i8th, 1529] ; and it was delivered by the king to Sir Thomas 
More, a man who, besides the ornaments of an elegant literature, 
possessed the highest virtue, integrity and capacity. Wolsey was 
ordered to depart from York Place, a palace which he had built in 
London, and which, though it really belonged to the See of York, was 
seized by Henry, and became afterwards the residence of the kings of 
England, by the title of Whitehall. * * * The cardinal was ordered 
to retire to Asher, a country seat which he possessed near Hampton 
Court. The world, that had paid him such abject court during his pros- 
perity, now entirely deserted him on this fatal reverse of all his fortunes. 
* * * Thomas Cromwell, formerly a servant of the cardinal's, and 
who had been raised by him from a very low station, defended his 
unfortunate patron, with such spirit, generosity and courage as acquired 
him great honour, and laid the foundation of that favour which he 
afterwards enjoyed with the king." Hume. 



"To Wolsey, Cromwell could render no more service except as a 
friend, and his warm friend he remained to the last. He became the 
king's secretary, representing the government in the House of Com- 
mons, and was at once on the high road to power. I cannot call him 
ambitious ; an ambitious man would scarcely have pursued so refined a 
policy, or have calculated on the admiration which he gained by 
adhering to a fallen minister. He did not seek greatness, — greatness 
rather sought him as the man in England most fit to bear it." 

Froude. 



"If he [Wolsey] had been allowed to remain unmolested in the 
affluent retirement which was at first conceded to him, his treatment 
would not have caused the stain which we have now to lament on the 
conduct of the administration which succeeded his fall. He, indeed, 
himself believed that the final attack on him was due to no influence 
of rival statesmen, but to the hatred of Anne Bullen ; and perhaps he 
was not mistaken. * * * Wolsey himself spoke of her, under the 
tide of " the night-crow," as the person to whom he owed all which was 
most cruel in his treatment : as * the enemy that never slept, but studied 
and continually imagined, both sleeping and v{akYcv^,\\\^>aSX«^^'«icsNis^ 
tion. ' " ^^«5>xra^. 
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those whom she desired to exclude that the king was left to learn from 
the Spanish ambassador that she was at the point of death, before her 
chamberlain was aware that she was more than indisposed. In the 
last week of December [1535], Henry learnt that she was in danger. On 
the 2d tjf January [1536], the ambassador went down from London to 
Kimbolton, and spent the day with her. On the 5th, Sir Edmund 
Hcdingfield wrote that she was very ill, and that the issue was doubtful. 
On the morning of the 7th, she received the last sacrament, and at two 
o'clock on that day she died. On her death-bed she dictated the 
. following letter of farewell to him whom she still called her most dear 
lord and husband : 

" • The hour of my death approaching, I cannot choose but, out of the 
love I bear you, advise you of your soul's health, which you ought to 
prefer before all considerations of the world or flesh whatsoever; for 
which yet you have cast me into many calamities, and yourself into 
many troubles. But I forgive you all, and pray God to do so likewise. 
For the rest, I commend unto you Mary, our daughter, beseeching you to 
be a good father to her, as I have heretofore desired. I must entreat 
you, also, to respect my maids, and give them in marriage, which is not 
much, they being but three ; and to all my other servants a year's pay 
besides their due, lest otherwise they should be unprovided for. Lastly, 
I make this vow, that mine eyes desire you above all things. Farewell.' 
"This letter reached Henry with the intimation that she was gone. 
He was much affected, and is said to liave shed tears. 

" It will have been observed that neither in this letter nor in the other 
authentic papers connected with her death, is there any allusion to Car- 
dinal Pole's famous story that, being on her death-bed. Queen Katharine 
prayed the king to allow her to see her daughter for the last time, and 
the request was refused. Pole was not in England at the time. He 
drew his information from Catholic rumour, as vindictive as it was 
credulous ; and in the many letters from members of the privy council 
to him which we possess his narrative is treated throughout as a mere 
wild collection of fables." Froude. 



"The two most finished characters in this play are Queen Katharine and 
Cardinal Wolsey. Shakespeare robes the former with great dignity, both 
of mind and person. She is a perfect model of a noble matron : patient 
towards her sovereign and oppressor, yet jealous of her own dignity ; 
and, in her deepest dejection, relying upon Eternal Justice. Her death- 
scene is exceedingly affecting; her generous care for her dependents 
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touching and womanly. The poet endeavours to compensate for her 
trials and sufiferings here, by showing her, through the means of a dream, 
at the very portals of Paradise. Wolsey is a singular compound of 
opposing qualities — grasping, yet profusely liberal ; supercilious and 
haughty, yet parasitical and mean; courageous and capable in pros- 
perity, yet timid and helpless in adversity. His talent for magnificence 
amounts to genius. He gives way to pleasure ; is gay and cheerful ; he 
covers his craftiness with an air of blunt frankness. The avarice of the 
king urged Wolsey to impose unprecedented taxes on the people, and 
paved the way for his fall. Then he is at once crushed, and grovels on 
the earth : the proud cardinal, with his princely palaces and his kingly 
retinue, sinks instantly into the abject and supplicating priest. Then 
follows his compelled and questionable repentance ; and, in the anguish 
of his spirit, he utters that memorable sentence which Shakespeare, 
recognizing it as earnest and passionate poetry which no art could exalt, 
took from the lips of the fallen statesman — 'Had I but served God as 
diligently as I have served the king, He would not have given me over in 
my grey hairs.' The noble advice which "Wolsey, after his fall, gives to 
Cromwell had not been the guide of his own conduct ; but it is natural 
in a declining statesman to preach lofty principles, and even to persuade 
himself that he has practised them. The two opposite estimates of his 
character, by Queen Katharine and her attendant, after the cardinal's 
death, are profound analyzations of a remarkable mind, and show what 
opposing portraits of the same object may be taken from different points 
of view. After praise and blame, comes the truth ; and Shakespeare 
has given us a singularly accurate picture of the luxurious and powerful 
cardinal. Whatever were Wolsey's faults, it is probable that he restrained 
the t)rranny of the king ; for Henry did not plunge into his revolting 
cruelties until after the death of his great minister." 

Barry Cornwall. 



n.— Costume for Henry the Eighth. 

The play begins in 1521, and ends, historically, in 1536. For the 
purposes of the stage, however, its incidents may be supposed to occur 
within one year. The ages of the more important characters at the 
beginning of the piece — a point to be considered in the make-up and 
dressing — may be ascertained from the following table of their birth and 
death : 
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Bam. Died. Age in Play. 

Henry VIII 1491 1558 30 

Queen Katharine 1483 1536 38 

Thomas Wolsey 1471 1530 50 

Thomas Cromwell 1490 ? 1540 31 

Campeius (Campeggio) . . 1474 1539 47 

Gardiner 1483 1555 38 

Norfolk 1473 1554 48 

Surrey 1515 ? 1547 ? 

Anne Builen 1507 1536 14 

Surrey could not, in fact, have been upon the scene. Anne Bullen» 
historically, did not appear till later than 1521. She was about nineteen 
when the King first saw her, and twenty-nine when she was slain. 

Holbein's portraits of Henry VIII., of Wolsey, and of Henry's wives 
are cited as authorities for the costume of the period of this play. 
Engravings of these are common and easily accessible. Sumptuary 
laws regulated dress. The use of the fur of the black jennet was reserved 
to the royal family ; only noblemen above the rank of a viscount could 
wear sables Crimson or blue velvet, embroidered apparel, or garments 
bordered with "gold sunken worK," were restricted from all persons 
beneath the quality of a baron's or knight's son or heir. Persons who 
possessed as much as two hundred marks per annum were alone allovkred 
to wear velvet dresses, of any colour, furs of martens, chains, bracelets, 
and collars of gold. The sons and heirs of such persons, however, were 
permitted to wear black velvet or damask, and taVny-coloured russet or 
camlet. Satin and damask gowns were allowed only to persons who 
possessed at least one hundred marks a year. Knights could wear 
plaited shirts, garnished with gold, silver, or silk ; but these were forbid- 
den to all of lower rank. The hair was cut close to the head, by 
peremptory order of the King. Beards and moustaches were worn, at 
pleasure. Knight says: "The jewelled cap and feather with which 
Holbein has represented Anne, in the portrait, engraved in Cavendish's 
' Life of Wolsey,' are exceedingly picturesque and becoming. The 
other head-dress, which was, probably, the often talked of ' French 
hood,' is belter known, — nearly all Henry's wives being represented in 
it. The gown was cut square at the bosom, as in the preceding reign \ 
but, instead of the neck being bare, it was covered, almost to the throaty 
by the partlet, a sort of habit-shirt, much like the modern one, embroid- 
ered with gold and silk. The sleeves of the gowns were frequently of a 
different material from that which composed the rest of the dress, and 
generally of a richer stuff. The gown was open in front to the waist, 
showing the kirtle or petticoat, and with or without a train, according to 
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the prevailing fashion of France or Holland. ♦ » ♦ * Anne Bullen, 
while Countess of Pembroke, danced, at Calais, with Francis I., in a 
masque, consisting of seven ladies besides herself, who were attired in 
masking apparel, of strange fashion, made of cloth of gold compassed 
with crimson tinsel satin, formed with cloth of silver lying loose and knit 
with laces of gold. They were brought into the chamber with four 
damsels in crimson satin with tabards of fine cypress." Cavendish, in 
his " Life of Wolsey," says : " I have seen the King come thither [to the 
Cardinal's palace] in a mask, with a dozen other maskers, in garments 
like shepherds, made of fine cloth of gold and crimson satin ; their hairs 
and beards of fine gold wire, or silver, or some of black silk, with sixteen 
torch-bearers and drums all in satin." Cavendish describes Wolsey as 
issuing out in hiis Cardinal's habit of fine scarlet or crimson satin, — his 
cap being of black velvet. The gentlemen in his train wore black velvet 
livery coats, and great chains of gold around their necks ; while his yeo- 
men, who followed these, were clad in French tawny livery coats, 
embroidered on the backs and breasts with the letters T and C, under 
the cardinal's hat. Feathers were worn, in profusion, in this period. 
When Queen Anne went in procession, from the Tower to Westminster, 
on the day before her coronation, she wore " a surcoat of white cloth of 
tissue, and a mantle of the same, furred with ermine, her hair hanging 
down from under a coif, with a circlet about it full of rich stones." On 
the next day, when she went to the Abbey, to be crowned, she wore " a 
surcoat and robe of purple velvet, furred with ermine, the coif and circlet 
as before. The Barons of the Cinque Ports, who carried the canopy 
over her, were all in crimson, with points of blue and red hanging on 
their sleeves." The ladies, "being lords' wives," that followed her, 
"had surcoats of scarlet with narrow sleeves, the breast all lettice (fur), 
with bars of borders (/. e. rows of ermine), according to their degrees, 
and over that they had mantles of scarlet furred, and every mantle 
had lettice about the neck, like a neckercher, likewise powdered (with 
ermine), so that by the powderings their degree was known. Then 
followed ladies, being knights' wives, in gowns of scarlet with narrow 
sleeves, without trains, only edged with lettice." The Queen's gentle- 
men were similarly attired with the last. The Lord Chancellor wore a 
robe of scarlet, open before, and bordered with lettice. The dukes were 
in crimson velvet, furred with ermine, and powdered according to their 
degrees. The Duke of Suffolk's doublet and jacket were set with orient 
pearl ; his gown of crimson velvet, richly embroidered ; and he carried 
a white rod in his hand, being that da.'^ Vv\^ ^^g^«^x^ <a\ "^ws^-ksx^. "S>&Ri 
Knights of the Bath wore " \\o\ftl s^^x^^ ^^ \»nRA& Tg«s»figi.^>Ssv 
miniver, like doctors." 
9 
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III.—Thb Character and Times of Henry the Eighth. 

There is another side to the commonly accepted story of Henry the 
Eighth, which persons who care for truth will not fail to consider. Under 
Henry's reign the realm of England threw oflf its allegiance to the Churgh 
of Rome ; and Henry's reign and character, accordingly, have incurred 
and have felt the resentment of Roman Catholic historians. Even Hume, 
infidel as he was, has allowed his pages to be coloured by the hostile 
sentiment of those writers toward this monarch. Shakespeare touches 
the subject gingerly ; but, while depicting Henry as a human being and 
not a monster, he presents him as coarsely tyrannical, and as hypocritical, 
and licentious. Henry had been dead but six years when the poet was 
born, and but about fifty years when this play was written. His memory 
must still have been fresh ; but what was remembered was, naturally, 
the last and worst part of his life, — the fierce and sanguinary deeds of his 
reign, without the true explanation of them. This play deals with but a 
segment of Henry's time, and, whatever it may be as a drama, it is essen- 
tially one-sided as history. It makes, for example, the execution of 
Buckingham appear a needless and cruel act ; whereas Buckingham, who 
was a dangerous traitor, — in a time when the crown was insecure, — 
richly deserved his fate. It represents Wolsey as intriguing against the 
divorce of Henry from Katharine, whereas, in fact, he favoured it. It 
asserts the king's passion for Anne Bullen as his motive for desiring the 
divorce ; whereas he had not seen Anne Bullen at the time he commenced 
the divorce proceedings, — while his scruples on the subject of his marriage 
with his brother's widow, whether well grounded or futile, are certainly 
known to have been sincere. It draws the noblemen — Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Surrey, etc. — as little better than spiteful flunkies, and it makes the King, 
in his attitude toward them, an imperious martinet if not a downright 
bully. These nobles, in fact, were among the finest gentlemen in Europe. 
Norfolk had fought at Flodden Field, and was a famous soldier as well 
as a statesman. Surrey was Henry Howard the poet, — one of the most 
delicate and fanciful of the old writers, — and likewise a gallant soldier. 
Henry himself — at this period of his life the handsomest man in the 
kingdom — was renowned for the majesty of his bearing, the grace of his 
manners, and the cultivation, refinement, and accomplishments of his 
mind and person. He was profoundly read in theology ; a scholar in 
literature ; a musical composer ; and a model of good-breeding. He 
could speak and write in four languages. He excelled in athletic s,ports. 
He had the good-nature and easy carriage that appertain to great strength. 
pHe \yas conscientious, and even pious, and he had great talents for gov- 
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eminent. To represent such a man as a curmudgeon was to pervert the 
truth to the purposes of fiction. Furthermore, the expedient of the mis- 
sent documents is the invention of the dramatist — to account, by simple 
means, for the downfall of Wolsey, which, in fact, was the result of many 
and complex causes. The play also much exalts the character of Queen 
Katharine, who, simply, was a good woman, but who would never have 
been heard of except for her misfortunes. That she was unjustly and 
badly treated is not to be denied ; but it ought also to be remembered 
that the marriage of Henry and Katharine was one, not of love, but of 
his father's parsimony ; that she was much the elder ; that others besides 
the King thought the marriage unlawful ; that the public opinion of the 
time mistrusted the safety of the succession to the throne ; that England 
was full of religious antagonisms and political plots ; that considerations 
of the public good were not wanting to fortify Henry's conduct ; and that 
this much-married monarch was really sacrificed to the establishment of 
England's independence of Rome. There is no other way to account for 
what is otherwise unaccountable, — his reckless indulgence in matrimony. 
If, as a man, he erred in divorcing himself from Katharine, as a man he 
was terribly punished. The adulterous career of Anne BuUen was the 
beginning of his retribution. It is not to be wondered at that in after 
years — deceived, betrayed, sickened, embittered — he became, amidst 
conspiracies and perils, in disease, and remorse, and contention, yet 
never without conscience and sincerity, the implacable savage who ht up 
the fires of Smithfield. What Shakespeare would have done with this 
subject, had he been able to write with freedom, and had he possessed 
ample historical materials for its elucidation, can only now be conjectured. 
What he has done is to depict Cardinal Wolsey and Queen Katharine as 
persons of exalted nature, opposed and contrasted, great in their decline 
and pathetic in their ruin and death. The play is a series of pictures, 
ending in the moral lesson that " There 's nothing true but Heaven." 
Wolsey appears in it as the type of splendid intellect, grand ambition, 
mighty purpose, and pathetic failure. Anne Bullen, the beautiful 
sensualist, is only sketched. Upon Queen Katharine are lavished a 
prodigious mental vigour and a lovely refinemenf of feeling. Her 
character is depicted as essentially royal ; her conduct as the noble asser- 
tion of virtuous womanhood ; and her desolate grief as the piteous 
protest of purity and majesty despoiled by high-handed power. The 
effect of all is to exalt our emotions, to make us solemnly thoughtful of 
high themes, and to stimulate in us a conscientious view of duty in this 
life and of awful responsibility in the life to come. 

New-York, November 2gth, 1878. W. W. 
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